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When they leave school, they continue to live in them.
Only a few are able to escape.

One of the objects of primary education, I believe,
is to refine its small pupils, to make them more sensi-
tive. This seems rather a dirty trick when we consider
that the children have to return to those houses. It is
very difficult to go on reading the works of Shelley in
a room that has to be shared with all the rest of the
family and its various and frequently noisy concerns.
It is hard to live the sensitive life when you are never
alone. I think if most of us lived in such places with
a growing family, we should let many things go if we
were women, and get out as soon as we could and look
for beer if we were men. Certainly we should either
cease being sensitive or become embittered. I suspect
that the absence of two or three rooms, in which a
young man or woman might sit quietly and read or
dream, has gone to make many a revolutionary just
as it has gone far to make many a sot. There are some
learned gentlemen, who sit in quiet studies thirty feet
long by fifteen broad and consider the discontents of
the lower classes, I should like to take by the hand
and lead into one of these three-roomed houses, bid-
ding them share the place with a noisy family for a
month. A month would do, I think. At the end of
that time they would be no nearer settling any of their
problems than they were before, but there would be
some things that they would understand. "And all
man's energies seem very brave," says Mr. Squire, in
his beautiful poem on a house. Well, they might even
come to that conclusion too.